THE SERPENTINE RIVER

and cannot be undone. But come, since I know nothing else
will make you easy, I will take this mighty favour from Mr.
Hervey entirely upon my own conscience : you cannot object
to that, for you are not the keeper of my conscience. I will
tell Clarence the whole-business, and do you honour due, my
dear : so endorse the cheque, whilst I go and sound both the
praises of your dignity of mind, and simplicity of character,
etc. etc. etc. etc.'

Her ladyship broke away frcm Belinda, returned to Clarence
Hervey, and told the whole affair with that peculiar grace with
which she knew how to make a good story of a bad one.
Clarence was as favourable an auditor at this time as she
could possibly have found ; for no human being could value
money less than he did, and all sense of her ladyship's
meanness was lost in his joy at discovering that Belinda was
worthy of his esteem. Now he felt in its fullest extent all the
power she had over his heart, and he was upon the point of
declaring his attachment to her, when malheumisement Sir
Philip Baddely and Mr. Rochfort announced themselves by
the noise they made on the staircase. These were the young
men who had spoken in such a contemptuous manner at Lady
Singleton's of the match-making Mrs. Stanhope and her
nieces. Mr. Hervey was anxious that they should not
penetrate into the state of his heart, and he concealed his
emotion by instantly assuming that kind of rattling gaiety
which always delighted his companions, who were ever in
want of some one to set their stagnant ideas in motion. At
last they insisted upon carrying Clarence away with them to
taste some wines for Sir Philip Baddely.

CHAPTER  VII
THE  SERPENTINE   RIVER
IN his way to St. James's Street, where the wine-merchant
lived, Sir Philip Baddely picked up several young men of his
acquaintance, who were all eager to witness a trial of taste^ of
epicurean taste, between the baronet and Clarence Hervey.